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ABSTRACT 

This policy brief focuses on design issues 
surrounding decentralization policies, drawing from the following 
three reports: "Working Models of Choice in Public Education," by 
Richard F. Elmcre? "Diversity Amidst Standardization: State 
Differential Treatment of Districts," by Susan H. Fuhrman; and 
"School District Restructuring in Santa Fe, New Mexico," by Martin 
Carnoy and Jean McDonnell. The first part describes design issues m 
school choice programs — understanding the relationship between 
demand- and supply-side choice, providing benefits to all clients, 
and integrating choice programs with existing school systems. The 
next section describes design issues in programs (within districts or 
schools) which must vary regulatory treatment in order to be 
effective. This subject is discussed with reference to: (1) 
eligibility for waivers; (2) willingness of schools to participate; 
and (3) interaction with existing state policies. Design issues in 
district decentralization are examined last, with a focus on 
strategies used by the Santa Fe school systeir address teachers' 
rewards, leader-ship, and parent support. A cc on is that 

programs for school choice, deregulation, and ae^< .*tralization 
primarily involve changing the incentives offered to participants. An 
annotated bibliography of four sources and information on the Center 
for Policy Research in Education (CPRE) and its publications are 
included. (3 references) (LMI) 
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Across the nation, states and school districts are exploring 
different ways to give schools more autonomy. Proponents 
of decentralization point to research findings that link school 
effectiveness to school-level discretion and examples of 
conx)rate rcstnicturing where decentralized and simplified 
adroinistration has increased efficiency . The decentralization 
movement has also gained momentum from the argument 
■Jiat those who are ultimately responsible for the success of 
te5i;hing and learning — teachers, students and parents— 
ne^d to participate in key school-level decisions about in- 
stniction. 

While support for decentralization is growing rapidly, there 
is no one "ri^t way" to accomplish it. The different paths to 
decentralization include choice pn/grams that pemiit parent 
and student choice of school and envision market-driven 
differences from school-to-school, state support for local 
innovation and experimentation through regulatory flexibil- 
ity, and district-level decisions to devolve central office 
fiinctions to the school.^ 

Whatever the approach to decentralization, however, one 
thing is clear: careful attention must be paid to how policies 
are designed and how they might interact with the context in 
which they are embedded if they are to have a chance at 
[mxlucuig their intended effects. 

This issue of CPRE Policy Briefs focuses on design issues 
surrounding policies aimed at decentralization, drawing 
from three new CTRE reports. In Working Models of Gwice 
in Public Education. Richard F. Elmore examines three 
programs that illustrate different approaches to public school 
choice. The programs are the Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Enrollment Options Program (PEO), which allows 1 1th and 
12th-grade students to enroll in courses in post-secondary 
iiistitutions; the New Yoric City Community District 4 
Alternative School Choice Program , which has evolved over 
16 yeare into a system where one-fifth of the elementary 
students and all of the junior high school students choose 



schools that represent a wide choice of educational options; 
and the Wasliington State Education Clinics program in 
which organizations, including private for-profit firms, mn 
remaiiation programs for young people between the ages of 
13 and 19 who have dropped out of school. 

In Diversity Amidst Stafxdardization: State Differential 
Treatment of Districts, Susan H. Fuhrman explores the 
growing trend of states using perfomiance d£aa to dif- 
ferentiate between districts in compliance and assistance 
activities. Interviews with agency personnel in 25 slates 
revealed four relatively new forms of differential treatment, 
which are often used in combination with one another 

1 . performance "based accreditation, which adds out- 
come measures to compliance measures as criteria 
for district accreditation/certification, expands cate- 
gories of accreditation status to discriminate more 
discretely among districts, and varies the degree of 
oversight based on accreditation status; 

2. performance-based rewards and sanctions, which 
give monetary or non-monetary rewards to higher- 
performing districts or schools, and applies sanc- 
tions (which in at least six states can include in- 
tensive state intervention) to lower-performing dis- 
tricts; 

3 . targeted technical assistance, which channels state 
agency resources to low-performing districts; and 

4. regulatory waivers designed to encourage innova- 
tion and provide f :i xibility to districts and schools. 



'According to the National Governors' Association, by N89. 6 stales had enacted 
intcrdistnct choice options for all K - 1 2 students while another 15 had such policies 
under consideration; 17 states olfered post-secondary enrollment options through 
which high school students can take college courves lor credit at the state s expense; 
25 states offered or were planning to offer state funds to local restructuring sites: 
and 24 states granted or were considenng granting waivers lo support restmctunng 
{Results in Education I9H9. Washington. DC: National Govcinors Association*. 
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In School District Restructuring in SofUa 
Fe, New Mexico, Martin Camoy and 
Jean McDonnell examine the im- 
plementation of school-level decision 
making wathin a single, pioneering dis- 
trict. School Superintendent Edward 
Ortiz initiated the retbrm during a period 
of political stability, drawing on his own 
prestige ^nd political support and outside 
assistance trom the Matsushita Founda- 
tion. Under Ortiz's direction, the dis- 
trict's central administration has been re- 
duced to five key persons: the superin- 
tendent, the business manager, an assis- 
tant superintendent in charge of 
elementary curriculun^. an assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of secondary cur- 
riculum, and a director of administrative 
service in charge of federal programs, 
grants and teaching interns. Interviewing 
and hiring of teachers and principals has 
shifted to the school site; curriculum task 
forces and school impruvement coordi- 
nators at each school comprise a district- 
level curriculum council which ''reviews 
and says yes" to individual teacher and 
school curriculum projects and ideas. 

Design Issues in 
Public School Choice 

Supporters of public school choice argue 
that increased choice will make the pub- 
lic school bureaucracy more responsive 
to diltcrences among children and will 
introduce incentives for improved per- 
formance. But public school choice poli- 
cies involve a number of complex design 
decisions, each of which raises its own 
set of problems. Therefore, fhe test of 
whether choice policies ''work" is not 
just whether they address problems of 
responsiveness and performance of pub- 
lic school bureaucracy but whether t' y 
solve certain design problems inherent in 
choice policies. 

The tlrst design issue concerns the 
relationship between demand-side and 
supply-side choice. Public school choice 
is usually viewed as an Issue of client 
control; hence policies are addressed first 
and foremost to enhancing choice for 
parents in the school assignment of their 
children. But increasing demand-side 
choice without also increasing supply- 
side choice for educators — in what they 
teach and which schools they affiliate 
with — can result in piedictable prob- 
lems. For example, if parents and sni- 
dents arc encouraged to choose among 
altematives that are similar in content 
and pedagogy, and over which educators 
exercise litde influence, the result is like- 
ly to be iiicreased dissatisfaction rather 
than incieased responsiveness. 

>rhe three cases of choice studied 



demonsU^ate the interdependence of 
supply-side and demand-side policies 
and tte need for a morc complete under- 
standing of this rclationship. 

Demand in these piograms is rcgulated 
in two ways. In the Minnesota PEO 
program, the Washington Clinics pro- 
gram, and the elementary school pro- 
gram in District 4, clients can choose 
whether or not to participate, whether or 
nrt to choose a school. These arc ^'option 
demand" systems. In the District 4 junior 
high school program, all clients must 
choose. This system provides '^universal 
choice." 

The cases also represent different 
approaches to supply-side regulation. 
TTie Minnesota PEO program is primari- 
ly a denv:iiid-side policy which, in effect, 
delegates supply-side matters of what 
gets taught to whom to participating sec- 
ondary and post-secondary institutions 
on the assumption that they are well- 
equipped to make judgements of content 
and quality. Hence, it is not surprising 
that evaluations of PEO stress how many 
students choose to take courses in post- 
secondary instinitions rather than what 
students actually learn in those cotit^s. 
The policy is well-equipped to influence 
the fomver, and not equipped at all to 
influence the latter. 

The Washington State clinics program 
and the District 4 alternative schools pro- 
gram, in contrast, are designed to active- 
ly influence supply as well demand. In 
the clinics program, supfay is influenced 
b/ personnel and content controls as well 
as financial incentives to providers. In 
the District 4 piogram, supply is in- 
fluenced by teacher initiative and central 
decision making about program quality. 

Educational choice policies are frequent- 
ly seen as ''deregulating*' mechanisms 
that substinite the discipline of market 
incentives for external rcgulation. These 
working models of choice demonstrate 
that the introduction of choice is not 
ically deregulation, but a change in the 
regulatory regime, or incentive structure, 
within which schools operate. 

The Minnesota case demonstrates that 
the decision not to regulate tne supply 
side, except by specifying institutions 
from which students miglit choose, is, in 
effect a decision to give those institutions 
the authority to decide \Mdi programs to 
offer. It is, in other words, a fomi of 
supply-side self-regulation. The Wash- 
ington State and District 4 programs in- 
volve significant rcgulation of both sup- 
ply and demand, but the resulting in- 



centive stmcturc under which schools 
operate in those programs is very dif- 
ferent from that under which most 
schools operate. 

A second design issue concerns making 
choice work for the benefit of all clients, 
not just those parcnts and smdents who 
already know how to use the system to 
their advantage. Option demand sys- 
tems, like the Minnesota PEO and the 
Washington Clinics, arc well-designed 
to serve active choosers, those who arc 
nx)tivated to choose. The major conse- 
quence of this approach is that the pro- 
grams can be considered ''successfUr' 
even if they serve only a rclatively small 
proportion of the total pool of eligible 
clients. In fact, one would not expect 
such option demand systems to exert 
great nfluence on the overall quality of 
the edi cational system or on the educa- 
tional opportunities and performance of 
the rcmainder of the client pool. For 
example, it is likely that the Minnesota 
PEO program might spur high schools to 
make small changes on the margins of 
the curriculum in order to rctain the small 
proportion of active choosers; the pro- 
gram is not likely to lead to major 
changes in high schools that would affect 
all students. 

Universal choice policies, such as the 
junior high alternative programs in Dis- 
trict 4, present a much differcnt set of 
incentives to clients and institutions. If all 
clients arc required to choose among pro- 
grams when they enter the system, and if 
there arc effective supply-side incentives 
and rcgulations to induce quality, then 
one would expect client choice to have 
rclatively broad effects on clients and 
institutions. It is more difficult for 
schools to adapt to universal choice sys- 
tems with minor changes, since all 
clients and all institutions arc required to 
choose. However, while universal 
choice policies attempt to eliminate the 
distinction between active and inactive 
choosers at the entry level, the distinction 
may reappear m the daily operation of 
schools . Whether clients stay engaged in 
schooling after they make their initial 
choice of schools is as much a function 
of program design and supply-side rcgu- 
lation as it is of initial choice. 

A final design issue is the integration of 
choice programs with existing systems 
of schooling. The enactment and im- 
plementation of the Minnesota PEO and 
Washington Qinics programs seem to 
be exercises in the ''domestication* of 
new choice policies by existing political 
interests and organizational stnicturcs. 
Shifts in enrollment under the two pro- 



grams have been smaU and high schools 
seem neither to have been seriously in- 
convenienced nor to have changed their 
usual way of doing business in anything 
other than minor ways. While es- 
tablished educational interests feared 
these proposals pnior to their enactment, 
their fears seem to be largely unfounded. 
By the same token, the programs have 
not had the galvanizing effect on public 
education that their sponsors hoped they 
would have. 

Ihe District 4 alternative school program 
is a rather different case. The evidence is 
strong that the program has significantly 
changed the operating routines of the 
community district and schools. On a 
number of dimensions — school size, the 
nature of teachers' woric in schools, the 
way individual schools' missions are de- 
fined, student and teacher assignment to 
schools, and the relationship of the com- 
munity district to schools— District 4 
operates differently from other conunu- 
nity districts in New Yoric and ftum other 
school districts generally. These 
changes, it is important to note, are the 
result of dogged persistence over 16 
years, a much longer period than most 
school systems are willing to devote to 
an educational innovation. It is also im- 
portant to note, however, that none of the 
other community districts in New York 
tias undertalcen anything as extensive as 
District 4's system of alternative pro- 
grams and that the city-wide administra- 
tion has avoi(ted any suggestion that its 
experience might be generalized. From 
the city-wide perspective, tlvjn. District 
4 looks like another case of the 
domestication of choice to the existing 
system, even though its effects are much 
mOTe wXtensive when viewed from with- 
in. 

Design issues in Programs 
to Vary Regulatory Treatment 

State efforts to exempt districts or 
schools from regulation in order to spur 
innovation are qu'te new. Traditionally, 
states have offered to waive certain rules 
for districts having temporaiy problems 
complying with regulation; states have 
expected eventual compliance and were 
likely to closely monitor districts with 
waivers to assure that the expectations 
were met. Recently, however, a number 
of states have decided to make waivers 
available on the assumption that regula- 
tions may be inhibiting creative efforts to 
enhaiKe quality; compliance to the letter 
of the law is not expected, it is too soon 
to evaluate the effects of the newer type 
of regulatory waivers, but several fea- 
tures of the design of regulatory tlexibil- 
Q ^ty programs seem key to their potential 
EjMQuccess. 




A first design issue concerns eligibility 
for waivers. A noticeable trend is to 
make regulatory flexibility available 
only to districts that perform relatively 
well on outcome measures. Politically, it 
is easier to justify exemption for districts 
that have demonstrated they can provide 
quality education than to rnake the case 
fcH" granting flexibility to districts that 
have not dcie well. The latter districts 
are in fact what state policymakers had in 
mind when they designed many of the 
minimal standards that comprise state 
regulation. However, resenang flexibil- 
ity for the already well-performing has 
the effect cf removing rules for those 
who have flourished under them and 
applying them more stringently to those 
who have not. 

Research on school effectiveness tells us 
that school-level discretion and collegial 
determination of school policy are likely 
precursors to school improvement. The 
research suggests that some schools in 
difficultv might benefit from the flexibil- 
ity to design improvement approaches 
that meet their needs. Conversely, 
schools that have done very well under 
existing regulatory systems might see 
little need to fix what is not broken by 
availing themselves of waivers. 

The willingness of schools and districts 
to participate in ilexibility programs 
raises amMher design issue. Most new 
ap|»x>aches consist of mle-by-nile ex- 
emption upon district or school request. 
So far, in states where waivers are 
offered to participants in pilot restmctur- 
ing programs or where state agency per- 
sonnel have urged broader ase of waiv- 
ers, local educators have rarely requested 
them. Peihaps local educators are more 
constrained by local interpretation than 
by state regulation; perhaps they mistnist 
slate officials' promises to foreswear 
nxMiitoring of waived rules; petiiaps they 
ignore impeding mles in practice. An- 
other possibility, however, is that con- 
straint stems from the accumulated body 
of rules and regulations taken together or 
the mindset it c^icates. If so, waivers of 



single rules will not help. More sweep- 
ing a{^xoaches that offer freedom from 
entire sets of rules may offer greater 
promise. 

Furthemiore, it is quite possible that 
change is more inhibited by tradition and 
habit than by regulation. Removing mles 
will not automatically encourage creativ- 
ity, even though removing the mles does 
erase some excuses used to reinforce 
tradition. It may be that local educators 
wiU benefit most from fjexibiuty if it is 
combined with technical assistance 
about changing authority relationships 
and models of significantly different 
approach^ to schooling. Deregulation 
does not mean a diminished role for state 
education agencies but a shift in focus 
from compliance to assistance. 

As with all education policy, the effects 
of flexibility provisions also depend on 
how they interact with the components 
and goals of other state policies. It would 
be ironic if the possibility of exempting 
some schools from rules reinforces the 
notion that mles are meant only to set 
minimums. For example, many educa- 
tors are talking about designing curric- 
ulum policies— such as frameworks and 
assessments — to support more 
ambitious, sq)histicated conceptions of 
academic content. Such leading-edge 
standards will not get careful considera- 
tion if state standards are designed with 
only troubled districts in mind. Another 
irony would occur if flexibility programs 
aimed at enhancing quality strengthen 
reliance on standardized tests that drive 
curriculum to focus on nanow hasic 
skills because performance on those tests 
is used to identify districts eligible for 
deregulation. 

Design issues in 
District Decentraiization 

Experiments in devolving authority to 
the school level are providing many les- 
sons about the components of such 
approaches. For example, we have 
learned that in contrast to some ex- 
periments with school-based manage- 
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Decentralized educational gov- 
ernance is often viewv^d as a key 
component of plans to restructure 
schools to better meet the needs of a 
diverse pop jlation. The publications 
listed below address various issues 
surrounding the restiucturing move- 
ment. 

See the list of CPRE Publications for 
information on obtaining the three 
CPRE reports highlighted in this 
brief, as wel« as previously published 
CPRE reports on restructuring- 
related issues such as school-based 
management and chc >e in public 
education. 

Restructuring Schools: 
The Nex ieneration of 
Educational Reform 

Richard F. Elmore, editor 
Available from: Jossey Bass Inc.. 
Publishers. 350 Sansome St.. San 
Francisco. CA 94104 (April 1990. 
285 pp.. S28). 

This new book, sponsored by CPRE. 
offers a comprehensive look at the 
many varied and often conflicting 
proposals for restructuring schools. 
In original chapters written ex- 
pressly for this volume, the authors 
analyze efforts proposed to address 
problems such as high teacher turn- 
over, outdated curricula, and unre- 
sponsive school bureaucracies. 
They discuss the resources required 
to make these efforts successful, the 
practical issues involved, and im- 
plications for administrators, policy- 
makers and teachers. 

Early Experience in 
Restructuring Schools: 
Voices from the Field* 

Richard F. Elmore 
(1988. 23 pp.. S7.50). 

This essay summarizes maior 
themes and lessons learned about 
supporting, developing, and im- 
plementing education reforms at the 
state, district and scnool-building 
i9vel. Elmore identifies obstacles, 
both internal and external, to 
restructuring schools. He also out- 
I'nes some strategies that have 
emerged from the early experience 
of practitioners at the school and 
district levels and offers guidance to 
those interested in initiating pilot 
programs to change the structure of 
schools. 



Restructuring in Progress: 

Lessons from 
Pioneering Districts' 

Jane L. David 

(with Stewart Purkey and 

Paula White) 

(1989. 47 pp.. $7.50). 

As part of its leadership role in work- 
ing with states on restructuring ini- 
tiatives, the National Governors' 
Association commissioned CPRE to 
conduct case studies of local sciiool 
districts experimenting with new 
structural arrangements. The study 
team examined four such districts: 
Jefferson County Public Schools. 
Louisville. KY: Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami. FL; Poway Unified 
Schools. Poway. CA; and New 
Orleans Public Schools. New 
Orleans. LA. In order to attach prac- 
tical meaning to the term restructur- 
ing. David describes how these dis- 
tricts have changed their operations. 
The case studies focus on local ini- 
tiatives and identify some important 
lessons for local and state leaders 
considering similar restructuring 
efforts. 

State Actions to 
Restructure Schools: 
First Steps • 

Jane L. David. 
Michael Cohen. 
Dean Honetschlager and 
Susan Traiman 
(1990. 43 pp.. S7.50). 

This publication includes case stud- 
ies of early restructuring efforts in 
five states— Arkansas. Maine. 
Massachusetts. North Carolina, and 
Washington. The report describes 
education initiatives in each state, 
discusses state efforts to stimulate 
rebt''ucturing. and identifies some 
important implications of these early 
experiences. The authors base their 
findings on interviews conducted m 
the spring and summer of 1989. The 
final chapter includes information 
from follow-up conversations in 
January 1990 in its discussion of the 
immediate and long-term future of 
restructuring. 



'These reports are available from: 
National Governors' Association. 
444 North Capitol St.. Washington. 
DC 20001-1572. 



ment, lestnictuhng districts view the 
effoit systemic and comprehensive: 
restrucuuing is not imply a new pro- 
gitun or approach G.signed to add to 
change pait of the system. Districts 
beginning to lestnicture recognize the 
importance of giving school staff the 
skills, auth(xity and resources to create 
new roles and environments appropriate 
to their situations by: (1) signiiicandy 
increasing school autonomy (coupling 
school-based management with 
waivers); (2) extend ing d^ision making: 
and (3) providing moc& and better oppor- 
tunities for professional development for 
teachers and administrators.' 

ExaminaticMi of decentralizatioi: in Santa 
Fe highlights the critical ingredient of 
teacher time. Teachers participate in 
creating and implementing new curricu- 
lar and insuuctionai approaches. For ex- 
ample, at Sweeney FJementaiy School, 
social studies is now taught to non- 
graded, multi-age groups of pupils away 
from their regular teachers for one hour 
daily. At Keamy Elementary, Spanish, 
science and social studies are team taught 
to thi first and second grades. One goal 
is to have children speaking Spanish 
fluently after spendmg six years at Kear- 
ny. A both schools, all faculty partici- 
pated in developing these [nojects. 

In addition to greater control over curric- 
ulum and delivery, teachers in Santa Fe 
aie also being empowered to seica their 
own school principals and, with their 
principals, to govern their schools. For 
example, faculties of the Lairagoite 
Elementary School and the Capshaw 
Junior High School hired their own prin- 
cipals in 1987-1988, in a long prcx:ess 
akin to faculty search committees in uni- 
versities. 

Ceariy die process depends largely on 
the willingness of the superintendent, the 
school board, and die state legislature to 
allow teachers to participate in decision 
making, but it also depends on the 
volunteerism and idealism of the 
teachers themselves. Increased teacher 
control does not mean increased teacher 
salaries, which in New Mexico's fund- 
ing system depend on the state budget. 
Whatever fiinds have been used to sup- 
port the school improvement process 
have come from the outside, primarily 
die Matsushita Foundation. The bottom 
line is that Santa Fe's teachers generally 
have to put in unpaid time for all the 
participation and planning. For some, 
die psychic rewards are sufficient: Uiey 
are excited, although tired. But in odier 

*Sce Jane David. Restructunng in Progress: Lessons 
/mm Pioneering Districts (Washington. DC: National 
Governors Association. 1989). 



schools, the psychic rewaitl is not as 
motivating. Some coordinators stated 
that they simply didn't have enough time 
to 00 aU their daily classroom tasks and 
also meet regularly in the interest of over- 
all school improvement. 

One important lesso of the Santa Fe 
experience is, thercforc, that even in a 
situation where the district office pro* 
motes school-based management, the 
degree of implementation depends on 
ho^ teachers view the monetary and 
nonmonetary rewards of their work. 
Eventually, the volunteer woric may be 
''nxMi^ized" into higher teacher salaries, 
especially if the lefomi results in greater 
measurable effectiveness (or even in 
visibly greater patent satisfaction) that 
would readily justify higher salaries. If 
these are refiised or are raised less than 
expectations, psychic reward could turn 
to psychic disincentive and the refonn 
could disintegrate, if to the contrary, the 
refomi does not result in greater measur- 
able effectiveness, teaches could easily 
bum out. Therefore^ policies to encour- 
age school-based decisicm making must 
include support of teacher participation 
and planning time in their design. 

A second lesson from Santa Fe concerns 
program initiation. The design of poli - 
cies promoting school-based decision 
making also must take into account the 
traditional hierarchical nature of school 
districts. There must be leadership from 
the top, at both the central office and the 
school. 

Ortiz's leadership been critical, but the 
principal's role as initiator within the 
school also seems oucial. Even activist 
teachei^ said they prefer strong, positive 
leadership from the principal — the kind 
of leadership that makes teachers con- 
fident that they can initiate ar^d cany 
through changes in cuniculum ai*.d deliv- 
ery, and then lets go of the innovating 
process once the teachers take the re- 
spcHisibility. Principals can either be 
skilled facilitators or significant obstacles 
to school-based, teacher-participation 
management. Those principals who 
have been hostile to Ortiz's initiatives 
have successfully hindered activist 
teachers in their schools despite Ortiz's 
clear message that teacliers should work 
arouTKl c^tructionist princip:ils. 

Finally, Santa Fe's experience teaches us 
the importance of parent support. Paren- 
tal enthusiasm for, or at least tolerance 
for change, is a significant component of 
the psychic rewards sustaining pro- 
fessional commitment. In the case of 
^^anta f . aiC issue of parental satisfac- 
inm is complicated by the tension be- 



tween providing special servk^es to stu- 
dents most at need and satisfying the 
most vocal parents wh(^ children often 
arc not the neediest. For example, 
Sweeney elementary developed a pilot 
summer program for at-risk pupils, sup- 
ported by an outside grant and teacher 
fiincbaising. Hie program gave partici- 
pants the opportunity to take leadership 
roles in a multi-age setting; it received 
hi^ praise from parents, pupils and 
teachers. However, the success of the 
summer school rev olted in parents of 
already successful pupils demanding that 
their children be able to participate with 
the at-risk students in a similar program 
the next year. The effort to focus inno- 
vative activities and other resources just 
to at-risk students is thus compromised 
by pressures from vocal, already highly 
oarticipative parents who know how to 
^ the best the schools can offer for their 
children. 



CPRE unites four of the nation's 
leading research insritutions in a 
unique venture to improve the quality 
of schooling. CPRE conducts re- 
search on the implementation and 
effects of state and local education 
policies. By communicating its fmd- 
ings to policymakers and prac- 
titioners, the Center contributes to 
the framing of policies to improve 
education. Members of the CPRE 
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Designing new approaches to education* 
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complex issues. Whether changing a 
govemiance system to give more author- 
ity to parents and/O! school-level pro- 
fessionals creates more enthusiasm 
among those newly empowered depends 
a great deal on how the new system is 
structured. Whether changes in educa- 
tional quality also result depends even 
more on how the system is designed to 
affect curriculum and instruction. 
Emerging lessons from choice pro- 
grams, state efTcKts to provide regulatory 
flexibility and district eifcHts to decen- 
tralize illustrate clearly that these 
approaches are not primarily about de- 
regulation. They are about trying to im- 
prove schooling by reconstituting regula- 
tory systems in ways that chmige in- 
centives offered participants* 
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To obtain copies of CPRE Research Reports write: Center tor PoHcy Research in Education. Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University. Hen 
Bainswidc, NJ 08901, Prices inchxie handling and (Add $10 shipping and handling for delivery outside the U. S.) For information 

on quantity (tecounts (over 25 copies) call (908) 828-2872. All orders must be prepaid, make checks payable to CPRE. Please alkw 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. 



Publications by subject area: 

Curriculum and Student Standards 

Changes in School Mathematics: 
Cunlcular Changes, Instructional 
Changes and indicators of Change 

by Thomas A. Romberg 

September 1988, 43 pp. (^k). RR*007) $4. 

Discusses how the mathematics curriculum should be changed to reflect 
chjnges in the nation's economic and social culture brought on t)y new 
technology. The report also outlines the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathen^atics (NCTM) proposal for new curriculum and evaluation standards. 

Course-taktoig Patterns in the 1980s 

By Margaret E. Goertz 

September 1989. 66 pp (Uo. RR-013) $7. 

Uses data on eleventh grade students from the 1 983-64 Nation 
of Progress (NAEP) as a baseline for examining the effects of changing state 
policies on student oourse-takir^g and on the relationship t)etween course- 
taking and student characteristics. 

Cunicular Change in Dade County 

1962*^ to 1986-87: 
A Replication of the PACE Study 

by Thomas L Hanson 

September 1989. 120 pp (No. RR-014) $7. 

Investigates cunicular change in Dade County. Florida during a .^enod wtien 
high school academic standards were raised. In addition to descnbing changes 
that occurred generally, the study also examines differences m changes (or 
stability- by school sodoeconomic level. 

The Implenientation and Effects 
Of High School Graduation Requirements: 
Rrst Steps Toward Cunicular Reform 

by William H. Clune 
(with Paula White and Janice Patterson) 

February 1989. 77 pp. m RR-011) $5. 

Oisousses district and school responses to increases in statewide htgh school 
ooursA requirements. The report is based on research conducted by CPRE in 
six states— Arizona. California. Florida^ Georgia. Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 




Improving Education with Locally 
Developed Indicators 

by Jane L David 

October 1987, 24 pp. (No. RR-004) $4. 

Argues that significant change is more likely to result from systems 
encouraging professional responsibility for self-improvement than ones 
relying on external control. The paper discusses indicators as guides for 
education improvement, strategies for collecting the right kinds of data 
and conditions that support thit^ best use of these data. 

Indicators of Reading Education 

by John T. Guthrie 

October 1987. 25 pp. (No. RR-005) $4. 

Defines and descnbes three types of indicators which are useful in meacunng 
the effectiveness of reading education. 



Increasing Educational Producthrity 
Through Improving the Science Curriculum 

by Senta A. Raizen 

July 1988. 45 pp. (No. RR-006) $4. 

Examines optwns for improving the science curriculum Ijased on resea''ch. 
current exemplary practx:e arxj expenerx:es of other countries The report 
descnbes the different components of the cumcuium and suggest ways they 
might be altered to improve soence educatxxi. 

tducatfon Indicators 

The Effects of High School Organization 
on Dropping Out: 
An Exploratory Investigation 

by Anthony S. Bryk and Yeow Meng Thum 

Febftjary 1989. 34 pp. (No. RR-012) $4 

Anafyzes data from the High School and Beyond (HS&B) survey to investigate 
Q the effects of school charactenstics on the probatxlrty dropping out and 
p n f aDaenteessm. 
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Standardizing School Dropout Measures 

by Patrioa A. Williams 

October 1987. 28 pp. (t^. RR-003) $4. 

Proposes the establishment of a uniform definition of school dropout which 
would help to more accurately measure the extent of the dropout problem. The 
report descnbes elements of dropout measures and examines factors that 
account for vanatKXi in measures from oty to oty and state to state. 

State Education Indicators- 
Measured StrideSt Missing Steps 

by Stephen 8. Kaagan and Richard J. Coley 

September 1989. 36 pp. (No. 239012) S3.75. 

Descnbes the central features of indicator systems and the isr^m that must be 
addressed with regard to their purposes, applications and effects at the state 
and local levels. It also provides case studies of state education indicator 
systems m Conr^xmrt. South Carolina, ^4ew Yortc and CaHforma. Order 
prtfwM directly rrom: ETS Pubttcatkms Order Service, P. O. Box 6736. Prince- 
ton, NJ 0S541 •6736. Make check or money order piiyatrfe lo Educatkmal Testing 
Servke, J 
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New Roles and Responsibiliiies 

/U:o9leraM Schools for At4)isk St^^ 

by Henry M. Levin 

September 1968. 39 pp. (No. RR-010) $4. 

Oulines features of an "Aoceleraled School.'* a jansitionai etementary school 

designed to bfing disadvantaqed stu^ 

grade. Several schools acro^ the nation are piloting the model. 

The Boston Compact: A Teaching Case 

by Eleanor Fanrar 

July 1988. 37 pp. (No. TC^I) $4. 

Chrontdes the Implementation of a busint^-public education ooilabocation 
instituted in Bostcn in 1982. The teaching case leads users to examine the 
polftica) and soda) factors associated with the plan. 

Diversity Amidst Standardization: 
State Differential Treatment of Districts 

by Susan H. Fuhrman (with Patti Fry) 

December 1989. 31 pp. (No. RR016) S7. 

Drawing on a review of literature and on telephone intervtews of state agency 
personnel in 25 states, the paper identities traditional and emerging forms of 
state differential treatment of distrk:ls. The author d;scusses potent 
and disadvantages of various approaches to differential treatment and sug* 
gests areas for further research. 

Resource Materials 
on School-Based Management 

by Paula A. V >te 
SeptefDber 1988. 51 pp. (^ . RR-009) $4. 

Contains a list of researchers and practitioners with knowledge and expertise 
on school-based managenrient (SBM). descriptions of SBM programs through- 
out the country and an annotated bibliography on SBM. 

School-Based Management: 
institutiortal Variation, Implementation 
and Issues for Further Research 

by William H. Clune and 
Paula A. White 

September 1988. 42 pp. (No. RR-008) $4. 

Examines the institutional stnjcture and irnplemento man- 
agement prograrns. The report is based on responses to a tel<=tphone survey of 
partxapants in 31 school-based management programs. 

School District Restructuring 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico 

by Martin Carnoy and Jean MacDonell 

December 1989. 25 pp. (No. RR-017) $7. 

Develops a theoretical context for analyzinc -^structunng reforms and de- 
scribes two models of sc^kwI organization: tf- ^ bureaucratrc-centralized nxKlel 
and the professional-decentralized model. The paper presents a case study of 
the Santa Fe.fvlew Mexico Unified School District as an example of restructur- 
ing tr>ward the professional nrxxJel. 

Wortdng Models of Choice in 
fhMic Education 

by Richard F. Elmore 

May 1990 (No. RR-018) $7. 

Analyzes three wor^ models of public school choce: the Minnesota Post- 
Secondary Enrollment Optic ^ Plan: the Altenoative School Choce Program in 
Community District 4. New York City and the Washington State Educat)on 
^"*hics Program. The report examines implenf)entation issues, administrative 
xtures and lessons to be teamed from these programs. 



Young Childran Face the States: 
piiuee ana upDons lor 

Earty ChRdhood ProgrvAS 

by W. Norton Gmbb 

May 1987, 76 pp. (No. RR-001)$4. 

Examines the baaic policy issues surrounding eaMy childhood education. 
The report analyzes the choices policymakers face In designing early 
childhood programs — choices concerning content, governance and fi- 
nance mechanisms. 

The Evolution of the Reform fi^ovement 

The Progress of Reform: 
An Appraisal of State Education Initiatives 

By William A. Firestone, 
Susan H, Fuhrman and 
Michael W. Kirst 

October 1989. 62 pp. (No. RR-015) S7. 

Discusses state refooDS of the 1980s, particularly in the areas of student 
standards and teacher policies. The authors also describe trends in 
school finance during this period. The report is based on research con* 
ducted by CPRE in six states (Arizona. Calitomia. Florida. Georgia. 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania) as well as Information from other states. 
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CPRE-RAND Publications 

The following publications prepared for CPRE are available from: Publications Department. The RAND Cotporation. 1 70C Main Street. P.O. Box 
2138. Santa Montca, CA 90406-2138. Phone: (213) 393^)41 1. ext. 6686. Please do not order these reports from CPRE. 

Iht Evolution of Teacher Polk;/ 



'Alternative Policy Instruments 

by Lonraine M. McOonnell 
and Richard ElmofB 

November 1987. 33 pp. (No. JNE-03) $4. 

Develops a system for categonzing vanous pdcy instruments and examines 
the fofmai properties of ttie instruments and how they worK in different policy 
arGoas. 

*Ctx>ioe in Public Education 

by Richard F. Elmore 

Deoembef 1986, 40 pp. (No. JNE-01) $4. 

Defines the issues surrounding the dcuate on educational choice and 
analyzes the range of options that state and local poiicymaKers might 
pursue in responding \o . ^se issues, 

The Diimma of Teacher Policy 

by Lorraine M. McDonnell 
October 1989, 71 pp. (No. JRE-03) $7.50. 

ExafT)ines a variety of polides enacted in fivd states t)^^ 
change the ways teachers are trained, licensed and conripensate^^ The report 
focuses on the inherem tensions between popular control and professKxiaii^ 
and how these tensions are reflected in pofcymakmg and impienientaiion. 

'Educational Indicators: 
A Guide tor Policymakers 

by Jeannie Oakes 

October 1986. 39 pp. (No. OPE-01) $4. 

Examines the characteristics of useful indicators: the components of an in- 
dicator system; the status of indicator deveioprnent; and the pol^^ 
issues raised by the use of indicator. The document also directs readers to 
experts worlung on indicator development. 



by Linda Darling-Hammond 
and Bamett Beny 

March 1988, 80 pp. (No. JRE-01) $7.50. 

Descnbes recent trends in teacher certficatoon and corr^oensatsor yrs 
Drawing on an Education Commission oi the States SOstate siMy^y -^i 
CPRE's core data base, the paper examines t^« rrwtjvatxx^ for tebwAor 
reforms and the political context in ^t)Ktr theses policies, were enacted. 

Improving Inner City Schools: 
Cunent Directions in Urt)an District Refonn 

by Jeannie Oakes 

October 1987, 68 pp. (No. JNE-02) $7.50. 

Describes the interventxxi strategies available to urban i^choo! diGiDcts in the 
mid-1 980s. The report includes a selective, crmcal review of vancxjs research^ 
based interventions and offers examples of strategies currently being used to 
promote district-wide refoim. 

Indicators of Literacy 

by Robert Calfee 

August 1988. 41 pp. (No, JNE-04) $4. 

Discusses what students need to know \o employ ia:>guage as a \cr\ fcv-* 
problem sotvmg and communication and how states and school di$trK:ts miL^t 
measure whether or not their students are reaching such a level of literacy. 

Teacher Unions and Educational Refonn 

by lorrmK M. McDonnell 
and Anthony Pascal 
Apnl 1988, 70 pp. (No. JRE-02) $7.50. 

Focuses on three issues: (1 ) the status of oollective bargaining and the extent to 
which it has led to more professional working conditions for teachers: (2) the 
polittcal response of teacher unions to reform initiatives; and (3) what effects 
teacher orgamzatkxis might have on future refomn initiatives. 
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